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A notebook for participants in seminars on enrollment 
planning is presented. The seminars were sponsored by the National 
Center for Higher Education Management Systems. Seminar objectives 
for session 1 included: to understand the strategic enrollment 
issues, to review the national and regional demographic trends, and 
to understand that individual colleges are facing different 
enrollment situations (decline, stability, and increase). For the 
participant's college, objectives were to review actual enrollment 
trends and to determine possible implications of enrollment changes 
and alternative courses of action. Statistical charts and graphs are 
included. Session 2 identified key enrollment factors to be watched, 
including birth rates and high school graduates, regional shifts, 
student individual characteristics, and enrollment characteristics 
and shifts, such as trends by class/year, level, field of study, and 
part- and full-time status. Institutional-specific enrollment factors 
were also identified, including economic conditions, government 
policies, population migration, and tuition levels. Session 3 
provided a case study for Aguinas College (Michigan) that includes a 
statement of problems and actions taken. Included are a list of 
seminar participants and a list of seminar topics and schedules for 
1982. (SW) 
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Enrollment Planning: 
Strategic Issues and Institutional Implications 



Seminar Leader 

The seminar will be conducted by Larry L. Leslie, Professor and Director of the Center for the Study of 
Higher Education at the University of Arizona. Dr. Leslie has experience as administrator, teacher, and 
researcher at various institutions, including the Pennsylvania State University, the University of Utah, the 
University of California at Berkeley, and the University of Minnesota. His professional focus has been on 
college and university business management, and the economics and financing of higher education. Dr. Leslie 
has served as a Visiting Scholar at NCHEMS for the past two years in the area of student and institutional 
financing for the Higher-Education Indicators Project. He has also served as consultant to the Management 
Development Program. 

Dr. Leslie has worked extensively with individual colleges and universities in helping them to develop long- 
range plans for overall institutional purposes as well as for specific operational areas. He has also consulted 
with various national and federal organizations, including the National Science Foundation, the Carnegie 
Commission on Higher Education, the U.S. Department of Justice, the President's Ad Hoc Cpmmittee on 
Education for Minority Groups, the Committee for Economic Development, and the National Advisory Council 
on Extension and Continuing Education. 

Dr. Leslie has authored or coauthored approximately 37 monographs and book chapters, and he has written 
over 30 journal articles and made numerous presentations to professional organizations. Currently he is in 
the process of writing, with Anthony W. Morgan, a book entitled Financing Higher Education. He can be 
contacted at his office at (602) 626-2283. 

NCHEMS 

The National Center for Higher Education Management Systems (NCHEMS) is an independent, non-profit 
organization located at Boulder, Colorado, and incorporated under state law. NCHEMS mission is the im- 
provement of planning and management in higher education. The Center conducts research and service pro- 
grams designed to help college and university administrators more effectively discharge their planiiing and 
management responsibilities. The annual operating budget exceeds $2 million, provided primarily by the 
National Institute of Education, but also by other government and private sources. Program directions are 
determined by the Center's Board of Directors, which is widely representative of the various levels and 
sectors of postsecondary education with most Board members being institutional executives. 

To intensify its capacity as a national resource for higher-education institutions and agencies, NCHEMS has 
established a Management Development Program. This Program is designed to provide opportunities and 
resources to administrators in colleges and universities for enhancing their fundamental knowledge about 
management In the higher-education setting. The scope of the Program assumes a broad and encompassing 
v.dw of institution-wide management from the executive-level perspective. An integrated set of educational 
services is being developed to incorporate good management practices, current management issues, and 
results of R&D activities at NCHEMS and elsewhere. The specific educational services will include one- to 
three-day seminars conducted nationally, five- to ten-day management institutes, and various setf- 
instructiona! guides and topical monographs. 
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SEMINAR PARTICIPANT INFORMATION SHEET 



NCHEHS seminars are designed to serve the management needs of administrators In higher 
education. The answers you provide to the following questions will help us to develop future 
high quality seminars that are responsive to your particular Interests In a useful and timely 
way. 



REASONS FOR ATTENOING THE SEMINAR 

1. Rank three (only 3) of the following statements that best describe your reasons for attending this 
seminar (1 » greatest reason, 2 = second greatest reason, and 3 * third greatest reason): 

Rank 

A general desire for self -Improvement 

Opportunity to meet with fellow administrators to discuss current Issues 

To prepare for new administrative responsibilities 

Opportunity for relaxation, change-of-pace, etc. 

To develop a new area of competence 

Curiosity or Interest In this particular topic 

To impiove iny ability to deal with specific problems 

Recommended by a colleague 

To assess iny current knowledge In this area 



BACKGROUNO/EXPERIENCE 

2. With respect to today's seminar topic, check the statement below which you feel best describes your 
existing knowledge, experience , and responsibility In this topic area: 

Knowl edge 

No knowledge of the topic 

Some broad, conceptual familiarity 

Possess state-of-the-art knowledge 



Experience 

No experience 

Some exposure to problems In this topic area 

Considerable experience with problems In this topic area (although I would admit some difficulty 

In solving problems In this area) 
Considerable experience with problems In this topic area (although I have had a high degree of.. 

success In resolving these problems) 

Responsibility 

Line responsibility 

Staff responsibility 

Other (describe): 



SEMINAR TOPICS 

3. Please describe below any topics that you feel would be appropriate seminar topics of Interest to 
you and to other administrators in higher education during the next 12 to 18 months. Also, If you 
would like to reconmend Individuals as Instructors or speakers, please Indicate their names. 

Suggested Seminar Topics Suggested In structor 



2/1/82 
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PROFESSIONAL PI ^ELOPMENT OPPORTUNITI ES 

4. Place a check marK beside each activity listed below in which you personally would be interested: 

Seminars (Seminars are usually short-term, one to three-day experiences, intensively covering a 
single, focused topic or issue related to higher education. Seminars are located in 
major hotels in major cities.) 

One-day seminars (with no overnight stay) 

Two-day seminars 

Three-day seminars 

Institutes (Institutes are extended educational experiences dealing with a broad array of 

professional management topics. Institutes are usually held at a campus setting 
or conference resort area during the sunmer.) 

Short-term institutes from three to seven days duration 

Medium-term institutes from two to three weeks duration 

Long-term institutes from four to six weeks duration 

Publicatio ns 

Monographs on specific higher-education problems and issues 

Self-instructional materials on higher education management 

techniques 

Periodic calendars listing professional development opportunities and activities 

available from various sources 



SEMINAR METHODS AND ACTIVITIES 

5. Place a check mark beside each activity listed below which you feel is an effective seminar learnin 
experience for you personally: 

Lecture/speaker (i- a large group setting) 

Discussion/ques* and answer session 

Readings, articles, monographs 

Small-group or institutional team task activity, etc. 

Individual task, structured activity, etc. 

Case study analysis and discussion 

Management problems simulation exercise 

Informal discussion period (e.g., social hours), etc. 



SEMINAR SCHEDULES 

6. In general, what schedule do you prefer for attending seninars (check all that are appropriate): 



Time of Year 






Days of Weeks 




Sep 
Oct 

Nov 

Dec 


Jan 
Feb 

Mar 

Apr 


May 

Jun 

Jul 

Aug 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 


Friday 

Saturday 

~_ Sunday 


JTHER INFORMATION 











7. What other comments or suggestions could you make that would help NCHEMS develop, expand, or improve 
professional development resources and activities for administrators in higher education? 
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Seminar Schedule for Summer and Fall 1982 



STRATEGIC PLANNING 
ADMINISTRATIVE EFFECTIVENESS 
STRATEGIC PLANNING 
LEGAL PLANNING 



INFORMATION FOR MANAGEMENT 
STRATEGIC PLANNING 



DYNAMICS OF DECISIONMAKING 
STRATEGIC PLANNING 



CONSULTING IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
ADMINISTRATIVE EFFECTIVENESS 
MANAGING DECLINE 
STRATEGIC PLANNING FOR TWO-YEAR 

COLLEGES 
STRATEGIC PLANNING FOR TWO-YEAR 

COLLEGES 
NEEDS ASSESSMENT FOR TWO-YEAR 

COLLEGES 
ENROLLMENT PLANNING 
STRATEGIC PLANNING 



INFORMATION FOR MANAGEMENT 
LEGAL PLANNING 
ENROLLMENT PLANNING 
FACILITIES MANAGEMENT 
INFORMATION FOR MANAGEMENT 



EVALUATING HIGHER EDUCATION 
LEGAL PLANNING 
STUDENT OUTCOMES 
EVALUATING HIGHER EDUCATION 



JULY 

Williamsburg. VA 
Williamsburg. VA 
New York, NY . 
New York, NY 

AUGUST 

Chicago, IL 
Chicago, IL 

SEPTEMBER 

Montreal. Canada 
Montreal, Canada 

OCTOBER 

San Francisco. CA 
San Francisco. CA 
Minneapolis, MN 

Chicago. IL 

Philadelphia. PA 

Philadelphia. PA 
Chicago. IL 
Nashville. TN 

NOVEMBER 

Dallas. TX 
Dallas. TX 
Pittsburgh. PA 
Atlanta. GA 
Hilton Head. SO 

DECEMBER 

Tampa. FL 
Tampa. FL 
Los Angeles, CA 
Los Angeles, CA 



July 12-13 
July 14-15 
July 20-21 
July 22-23 



August 10-11 
August 12-13 



September 28-29 
September 30-Oct 1 



October 5-6 
October 7-8 

(a) October 12 

October 21 

October 22 

October 25-26 
October 27-28 

(b) October 28-29 



November 8-9 
November 10-11 
November 18-19 
November 22-23 
(c) November 29-30 



December 2-3 
December 6-7 
December 7-8 
December 9-10 



(Mon/Tue) 
(Wed/Thu) 
(TueAfVed) 
(Thu/Frl) 



(Tue/Wed) 
(Thu/Frl) 



(TueAVed) 
(Thu/Fri) 



(Tue/Wed) 

(Thu/Fri) 

(Tue) 

(fhu) . 

(FrI) 

(Mon/Tue) 
(Wed/Thu) 
(Tlui/Frl) 



(Mon/Tue) 

(Wed/Thu) 

(Thu/Frl) 

(Mon/Tue) 

(Mon/Tue) 



(Thu/Frl) 
(Mon/Tue) 
(Tue/WM) 
(Thu/Fri) 



( ■ ) Tti* Mmlnar on Mfinaging Daelliw will limiMdlattly pr«e«d« th« annual mMtlng of tha American Council on Education (ACB hatd In 
MInnaapollB (ram tSctobar 13-15. 

(b) TIta aaminar on Strategic Planning wilt immadlataly pracada tha annual maating of tha Amarlean Aaaoolatien of Stata Collagaa ami 

Univanitlaa (AASCU) held In Nashville fram Octottar ao-Novambar 3: 
(0) Tha seminar on Information for Management will immediately precede the annual meeting of CAUSE held at Hilton Head Island from 

OecemlMr 1-3. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION OR TO REGISTER, CONTACT: 
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SHERYLMBQC 
NCHEMS 

P.O. DRAWiH P orttfephont: 

BOULDER, CO 8d30» (3te) 4«7-036S 

—See other side for brief description of serr^ars— 
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STMTEQIC PLANNINQ IN THE HIGHER EDUCATION SETTING. (SMmnar U«tar Rotart SMftoy) 
FocMM on itit preoin of planrwiQ and dMis comprMarn^ 
caiiy out a alraltole planning offoft. Coim conotpts an^ 



8TMTEQIC PLANNING FOR TWO-YEAR COMMUNITY AND TECHNICAL COUCQES. (Saminar Laader Byron McOwmay) 
DaacfiP aadittarw K<aandiaiationarMoatiatwaangtfa<^ 
and iMHocaMon of laaoureas. tiia miportanoa ot onpoino naacia asaaaanM^ 

EVALtlAllliQHIOHEREDUCATIOMTHE INSTITUTION, ITS PRM iSaminartaadar rachafdl.MHlaf| 

DaavM to aiaiat tlioaa «M aia canoainad wim avaiuation Itauaa to 

Rawawa nm tOMr ma|or dlwanawwa of awtoa M on^wammon, pcograwy lacuHy. and aOmin< alialo i--and daacnfaaa ihatr tn i anaiano n if ^ 

LEGAL PLANNING COLLEGES AND UNlVERSmSS IN THE a(rt.<SafnHw LaadK 
r^Dvfoaa an OMrall undarttandmo of cunam laoai praiMma and 
addraaa lapai contlnpanciaa* 

DYNAMICS OF DECISIONMAKING IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. (Sammar Laaoar J Victor Batdhdgai 

Oaatgnad to foatar a batter unoaratanoing of tr>a uniqua daciaion procaaaaa in hignar education. Oescnoes organizational characteristica. major decision 
mooaia. deckaion atrategiet. and political tactica. 



ENROLLMENT PLANNING; STRATEGIC ISSUES AND INSTITUTIONAL IMPLICATIONS. (Seminar Loader Larry l^atie) 
Addraasea enrollment aa a cnticai planning function in hignar education. Covers strategic enrollment issues, national and regional demograofilc trends, 
revtewa participants* individual institutional enrollment situsUona, and praaanta alternative waya for Productive pianmng in responding to or creating new 
enrollment pattama rt an instituuon. 



THE NATURE AND ROLE OF INFORMATION FOR MANAGEMENT I N HIGHER EDUCATION. 
(Seminar Leaders: Paul Bnnaman. Oenms Jonea. and William Tattowi 
EmpTiasizaa llnicaoe between executive^evei needa for information and ooarational-lavei oerceotions of tnose needs. Coyara tne nature of management i nfor. 
matioh todaoaionmaicing atyies. Assesses aopropnata management Infonmation andaraya for improving its availability. RavMyva tne information specialists* 
rota and avaluaias tfia parttcmants* indiviouai institutional information ayatama. 

PROMOrmO ADMINISTRATIVe EFFECTIVENESS. (8aiii4fiar Laaderr KHn Camafon and David wnetten) 
Ad»aasa a taa i m and tacltniouas designed to assiat manager s iinoroyaa^ 

time and atraaa managamant delegation and daoelonmaMng. Intarperaonai problem aotvmg. and managing difierencaa between individuals and groups. 



NEEDS ASSESSMENT FOR TWO-YEAR COMMUNITY AND TECHNICAL COLLEGES. (Seminar Uader Jana Mattfiaws) 
Oaaortbea why eofnmunity neada asaassments are aaaantlal. how to select the appropruta const ituenctea to be assasaad. and deacnbes data colleetion 
atrstagiaa and quaationa that are approonala for vanoua gioupa. Covara ooncapta, Introduces prototype mstnjments. time frames, costs, and caaa OMampiaa. 



HIGHER EDUCATION FACILITIES MANAGEMENT.fSamlnar Leader Harlan Baraithar) 

Focuaea on the need to undaratand tne physical plant aa a ma|or aaaat of the inatltutKm. Providea guidaiinea about asaaaaing and managing utilization and 
suggaata wayf 10 eeaaea opilona invofvad in budoetary nauaa and conaaquancaa. 

IDE NT1PYIMG AND MEASURING STUDENT OUTCOMEa.0eminar Leader Peter EwaH> 
OavalOMacoiieap^ 

appfopftaia ahidam CMiQoinea and diaoiNaae waya 10 c«aaatfy oiitooinaa, 019^^ 



OONSULTINa Hi HIGHER BDUCATKNlOemlnv Laader 4mm Matthews^ 
r ocMeeaa hlhaialaol thoywitooftsnhinctiopaa*iniawia^ 

»npbaiptntHmpiaroani n awdacWenaaiidcha n BW ^>i n dla ft Maealhafnanagamantal*aKtemal*'consuitanta. 



MANAQINO OKUNB IN COUEGES AND UNIVSRSITttlBamlnar Laaiiera^ 



Addni^ 

byNCHEMSOiveitttrttonalStudiaarVpgr a m f a ga wliiblib^ 
oigenttaiioha.SMogeatawayatoiaapond ippfo p ii a ial y 10 managing de ci l e 
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POTENTIAL ENROLLMENT ISSUES 



A. Gaining New Resources Usually Means Money 

1. What Is the optimum tuition level? 

2. How can external student aid be maximized? 

3. What if student aid is disbursed through block grants? 

B. New Markets: The fundamental question of mission must be addressed. 

1. What student groups are targeted for recruitment? 

2. What successes in attracting these groups can be found in present 
or past enrollment data? 

3. Where do these present and "targeted" students come from? ■ 
Why did they come here (this college)? 

4. What special services do these students require? 

5. What changes in faculty will be required? What are the implications 
for retraining or hiring? 

6. What can be done to retain students? 

C. New Ventures: Issues here could include both the ideas of recommitment 
to mission and expansion into new ventures. 

1. Should the institution pursue new ventures (e.g., new programs, 
majors, services, etc.). 

2. What are the implications of new ventures to the institutionaT mission? 

3. What does present and projected internal curriculum mix, (i.e., enrollment 
by curriculum) suggest for new ventures? 
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POTENTIAL ENROLLMENT ISSUES (Cont'd) 

4. What facilities changes (new, remodeled, refurbished) will be 
required? 

5. How can a distinctive institutional environment be created? 

6. What new or improved services (placement, vocational counseling, 
social counseling, etc,) are needed? 
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Efficiency (Productivity) 

!• What resource reallocation decisions (such as personnel, student 
scholarships, etc.) are suggested? 

2. What is the "excess capacity" of growing areas? Is there under- 
capacity? 

3. What is the excess capacity of declining units? What will it be? 

4. How can quality be maintained? To what extent is quality the insti- 
tution's product? 

5. What new instructional arrangements are possible? 



£• Reorganizing and Restructuring the Enterprise 

1. Do the new resources and markets suggest new academic organizations? 

2. Should some internal units be merged or dissolved? 
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ENROLLMENT - RELATED ISSUES FOR THE FUTURE 







R«tourcff F«ctor« 


Resource Factors 


Tuition Pricing 


Private Support 


Studtnt Aid Pollclts 


Contracts & Grants 


Block Grants for Studtnt Aid 


Sales and Services: especially 


New Markets 


New Bonding Approaches 


Recruiting ;;ew Student Types 


Athletic Pricing Policies 


ReUted Need for New Faculty 


State Appropriations 


Feculty Retraining 


Efficiency ( 


Retraining Present Students 


Incentives 


New ventures 


Quality Maintenance 


New Progrens and Program Emphasis 


Reorganizing and Restructuring 


Mission Change 


Internal Reorganization 


Ntw or Charged Facilities 


Merger 


A Distinctive Institutional 
Environment 

Services Enhancement (E.G., 

riaceinent* vocational tounseiing; 


Dissolution 
Going Public 
2-year to 4-year 


Efficiency 




Resources Reallocation 




Personnel Reallocation 




Under Capacity In Growing Areas 




Excess Capacity in Declining Areas 




Instructional Formats 




Reorqanl2lnq and Restructuring 




Mew Structures for New Programs and 
Program Emphasis 
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The National Center for Higher Education Management Systems 
Presents a Seminar on 

Enrollment Planning: 
Strategic Issues and Institutional Implications 

Conducted by 
Larry Leslie 

Schedule 



Day One 

8:15 a.m. - 9:00 a.m. 
9:00 a.m. - 12:00 Noon 

12:00 Noon - 1:00 p.m. 
1:00 p.m. - 5:00 p.m. 

5:00 p.m. - 6:00 p.m. 



Registration and Continental Breakfast 

Session I: Overview of Enrollment Factors 
and National /Regional Demographic Trends 

Lunch 

Session II: Review and Analysis of Participants* 
Institutional Data 

Social Hour 



Day Two 

8:15 a.m. - 9:00 a.m. 

9:00 a.m. - 12:00 Noon 

12:00 Noon - 1 :00 p.m. 

1:00 p.m. - 2:00 p.m. 

2:00 p.m. - 2:30 p.m. 

2:30 p.m. - 3:30 p.m. 



Continental Breakfast 

Session II: Review and Analysis of Participants' 
Institutional Data (Continued) 

Lunch 

Session III: Presentation of a Successful Case 

Summary and Conclusion 

Informal Discussion with Instructor 



Note: Refreshment Breaks will occur midmorning and midafternoon. 
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The National Center for Higher Education Management Systems 

Presents a Seminar on 



Enrollment Planning: 
Strategic Issues and Institutional Implications 



Conducted By 
Larry Lesl ie 



Seminar Dates and Locations for Spring, 1982 



Day 



Date 



Hotel and Address 



Wednesday/ 
Thursday 



March 10 - 11 



Ramada Townehouse Hotel 
100 West Claredon Avenue 
Phoenix, AZ 85013 
(602) 279-9811 
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Wednesday/ 
Thursday 



^Saturday/ 
Sunday 



Wednesday/ 
Thursday 



Wednesday/ 
Thursday 



March 24 - 25 



April 3 - 4 



April 28 - 29 



May 12 - 13 



New York Hilton 
1335 Avenue of the Americas 
New York City, NY 10019 
(212) 586-7000 



Stouffer's Riverfront Towers 
200 Sourth Fourth Street 
St. Louis, MO 63102 
(314) 241-9500 



Tulsa Excelsior 
West 7th Street 
Tulsa, OK 74103 
(918) 587-8000 



Marriott Hotel - Key Bridge 
1401 Lee Highway 
Arlington, VA 22209 
(703) 524-6400 



*Just prior to the AACJC annual meeting from April 5-7 in St. Louis, Mo at 
Stouffer's Riverfront Towers 
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NOTE TO SEMINAR PARTICIPANTS 



This seminar notebook has been designed to be of maximum 
use to you during the seminar. Copies of overheads have been 
included in the same sequence as used by the instructor in 
order to facilitate your taking notes during the instructor's 
presentation. Other materials included in the notebook will 
be referred to as appropriate during the seminar. 

In addition to its use during the seminar, we also hope 
that the notebook will be helpful as a reference document 
following the seminar. 
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SEMINAR OBJECTIVES 

N GENERAL 

[, Understand The Strategic Enrollment Issues That Need To Be Considered. 

!. Review And Assess The National And Regional Demographic Trends Being Predicted. 

!. Understand That Individual Institutions Are Facing Different Enrollment Situations: 
Decline^ Stability, and Increase. 

N SPECIFIC FnR YnilR INSTITUTION 

I. Review Actual Enrollment Trends. 

). Assess The Possible Implications Associated With These Enrollment Changes, 

). Determine Alternatives For Responding To Or Planning For These Enrollment Changes. 
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KEY ENROLLMENT FACTORS 
TO BE WATCHED 

RTRTH RATFS ANn HTHH SrHfini GRADUATES 

RFfiinNAi ?;hifts 

INmVTnUAl CHARArTFRTSTICS 

• Age 

• Sex 

• Race/Ethnicity 

• Income Level 

• Geographic Origin (In State Vs. Out of State Status) 

• Domicile (Commuter Vs. Residency Status) 

FNRnilMFNT CHA RAPTFRLSTirR AND SHIFTS 

• In Total (Head Count and FTE) 

• By Class/Year 

• By Level (LD/UD, Undergraduate/Graduate) 

• By Colleges/Schools 

• By Disciplines/Departments 

• By Programs and Majors 

• By Day Vs. Evening Status 

• By Full Time vs Part Time Status 
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PERCENT CHANGE IN SELECTED EDUCATION STATISTICS IN UNITED STATES 
1968-69 TO 1978-79 AND 1978-79 TO 1988-89 

Percent change 

-20 0 20 40 60 80 100 
1 1 1 1 1 1 1 



Nursery and 
kindergarten 
enrollmeht 



K-12 enrollment 



Highereducation 
enrollment 



Classroom 
teachers 



High school 
graduates 



Bachelor*s degrees 



Masters degrees 




0 20 40 60 80 100 



Source : Martin M. Frankel , and Cebra E. Gerald, Projections of Education 
Statistics to 1988-89 (Washington, D.C.I National Center for 
Education Statistics, 1980): p. 2. 
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TOTAL ENROLLMENT IN ALL U.S. INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
P WITH ALTERNATIVE PROJECTIONS 

FALL 1968 TO 1988 



Millions of students 



16 



14 



12 — 



10 

i 



6 — 



4 ~ 



2 — 




1968 



Source: 



1973 



1978 
Year 



1983 



1988 



Martin M. Frankel , and Debra E. Gerald, Projections of Educational 
Statistics to 1988-89 (Washington, D.C.: National Center tor 
Education Statistics, 1980): p. 12. 
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HOW DIFFERENT PROJECTIONS AND POSSIBILITIES 
FOR ENROLLMENT IN HIGHER EDUCATION 

COMPARE WITH THE 1974 LEVEL OF ENROLLMENT 

(percentage comparison) 



290 




(a) Froomkin sets forth three "scenarios." 

(b) Enrollment level for full-time undergraduates in the state of New York. 

(c) Leslie and Miller assume that enrollment in higher education is linked directly to the 
rate of growth of the total gross national product. The Council has estimated the 
implied growth on the assumption that real GNP rises at an annual average rate of 

3.5 percent a year from 1974 to 2000. 

Source ; Appendix B. (Carnegie Foundation, More Than Survival 1975. p. 91, figure 8.) 
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Institutional 

TYPES 


Current 
enrollhent 


Enrollment 

DECLINE 


Enrollnent 
at low point 


Percent 

DECLINE 


State univer- 
sity SYSTEM 


25,000 


1,500 


23,500 


-6,01 


State colleges 


50,000 


23,000 


27,000 


-i|6.0 


Public commu- 
nity colleges 


75,000 


3,000 


72,000 


-1,0 


High prestige 

PRIVATE colleges 


20,000 


1,500 


18,500 


-7,5 


Non-prestigious 

PRIVATE colleges 


75,000 


35,800 


39,200 


-17,7 


SMALL; SPECIAL 
PURPOSE PRIVATES 


5,000 


200 


1,800 


-y 


State totals 


250,000 


65,000 


185,000 


-26,0J 



Source ; Fred E. Crossland, "Learning to Cope With a Downward Slope", Change , Jyly/August 1980, p. 23 
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Pattern of Births By Region, 
1959-1977* 
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Sourct: Western Interstate Commission on Higher Education 
High School Graduates: Projections for the ^i^tv 
States (Boulder, Colo.; WICH£. 1979): p. 18. 




2.0 

m m m m m m m m 

^As of July 1 of each year. 

Source: US. Bureau of the Census, Currenttolatioi Series P-25, Nos. 519 and 601. 
(Bureau of the Census Series 1,11, and'TTl arelasia on projections of the average 

number of lifetime births per woman as follows: Series I 2.7, Series II 2.1, 
snd Series III 1.7.) 2g 

Note: The raw data was converted into this graph and published by Cathy Henderson, "Changes 
in Enrollment by 1985", Poli cy Analy sjs Service Reports, Vol 3, No. 1 (June 1977): p. 11. 



Pattern of High School Graduates By Region, 

1977-1995 
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Sourca: Wastarn tntarstate Conmission on Higher Education. 

High Scliool Graduates; Projections for the Fifty 
Ttates CBouidar. Colo.; WiCHE. 1979); P> 19> 



Changing Numbers in High-School Graduating Classes 

Projections show decline in ail biit 10 slates between 1979 and 1995 



III 



I 

CO 



2h 



16% iVrii 



iii 



1^ 




0(Mn2<% 
Down 11% 
Dm 42% 
Oo«ni4S% 
Down 41% 
Own 17% 
D««ii31% 
Down 41% 
Down 59% 



Per cent change 
1979 to 1995 

H Gain 0 to 58% 
Loss 2% to 15% 
[] Loss 17% to 28% 
[] Loss 31% or more 



niMiNinr wtrit nm h. ir«FFnii> 



Source: Picture from Chronic le of Higher Education "Fact File"; January /, 1980; p. 8 
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PATTERN OF PROJECTED PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 

1979 - 1995 

Percentage Change From Level Estimated For 1979 



Source : Western Interstate Commission on Higher Education, High School 
Graduates: Projections for the Fifty States (Boulder, Colo. : 
WICHE, 1979): pp. 5-13. 
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United SUtes** 

1986 1988 1991 1995 




-26 



California 



1986 1988 1991 1995 




-24 



Western Region 

1985 1988 1991 1995 




Western Region 
Except California 

+ 9 




- 12 



New Mexico 

6 1988 1991 1995 



Montana 

1986 1989 1991 1995 





Hawaii 

1986 1988 1991 1995 



-8 




-23 



-22 



-22 



-20 



-21 



WICHE. Jun. 1979. Ihm the perctnt.fle ctangu were from the 'ndlvWu.1 Jjte peak, occurring 
between 1975 mad 19S2. Here the chanoes •« from the level e«Umited for 1979. 



on mUonwMc projection 
•••Inckidas nonpublic Kheels 
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anited States* Northcentral Region 

1986 1988 1991 1995 1986 1988 1994 1995 
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Michigan Minnesota 

1986 1988 1994 1995 1986 1988 1991 1995 




Illinois Oliio 

1986 1988 1991 1995 1986 1989 1994 1995 
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•Baaed on nationwide projection 3 3 
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United SUtes* 

1986 1988 1991 1995 
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Southeast and 
Southcentral Region 



1986 1989 1991 1995 




-12 -.,3 



Virginia 



1985 1988 1994 1995 
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North Carolina 

1986 l989 1994 1995 
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Mississippi Kentucky Georgia 

1986 1988 1994 1995 1986 1989 1992 1995 1985 1988 1994** 1995 





*Bm«4 en nationwide projection S 4 

•'Ignorca artlflcnlly small groupa projected for 1990 and 1991 
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Wyoming 

+ 20 +21 
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1989 1990 1995 
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Alabama 
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Wisconsin 

1987 1988 1991 1995 
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Iowa 



1986 1988 1991 1995 




North Dakota South Dakota Indiana 

1986 1988 1991 1995 1986 1989 1991 1995 1986 1989 1994 1995 




Missouri Nebraska Kansas 
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Massachusetts 

1987 1988 1994 1995 




-20 -20 




-43 



-42 



Connecticut 

1986 1988 1994 1995 




-22 -22 




-43 



-41 



Pennsylvania 

1987 1988 1994 1995 




-39 
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New Jersey 

1986 1988 1994 1995 
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-20 




-39 



-37 



Maryiand* * 

1987 1988 1994 1995 




-17 



-16 




-31 



-35 



Vermont 

1986 1988 1993 1995 
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1986 1989 1994 1995 
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IMPACT OF PROJECTED POPULATION SHIFTS AND MIGRATION TRENDS OF STUDENTS 

ON ENROLLMENT OF TRADITIONAL-AGE FRESHMEN 
1975-1985 



S-11 




LiJOi iticii) 
'i^d ititi) 



ititii) 



Group V 
(9 iticii) 



licy Analysis Service, American Council on Education based 
U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Re nnrf;. 

and P-25 Series, and National Center for EducatioF 
at! sties, unpublished data from the 1975 Residence and 
gration Study. 

is map was published by Cathy Henderson, "Changes in 
rollment by 1985". Policy Analysis Service Reports, 
1. 3, Ho. 1 (June 1977): 18. 



Legend 

Group I - Increase in 18 yr. olds and net 

importers of freshmen 
Group II - Stability 
Group III- Decrease in 18 yr. olds but 

substantial in migration in freshmen 
Group IV - Decrease in 18 yr. olds and little 

in migration of freshmen 
Group V - Decrease in 18 yr. olds and net 

exporters of freshmen 

40 
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TOTAL ENROLLMENT IN ALL U.S. INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
BY AGE AND SEX: FALL 1968. 1973> 1978. 1983. and 1988 



Millions of students 





mm 



1973 





1983 



mm 




1988 




16-24 years-old 



2S-years-old and over 



Source: Martin M. Frankel, and Debra E. Gerald, Projections of Educational 
Statistics to 1988-89 (Washington, D.C.: National Center tor 
Education Statistics, 1980): p. 12. 
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TRENDS IN m 18 yEflR-OLD POPOLflllON. 1975-2000 
INCLUDING PROPORTIONS OF WHITES AND NONWilTES 
(In Thousands) 
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rj21 
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NCfMllTrS 



17.5 
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17.7 



1.7 



3426 



1.9 



19.1 



lyO JIU 3199 nil 

m 



),4 



19.6 



).4 



19.6 



80.5 



19.5 



).6 



19.4 



19.1 



IM 



Bl.O 



19.0 



81.1 



IB. 9 



ML 



jm 



111.4 



18.6 



81.6 



).4 



3911 



81. 7 



IB.} 



1975 1976 1977 197B 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 

(a) In 1975, 85.2 percent of the total 18 year-old population (4.2 million) were white; 14.8 percent were nonwhite 
according to Census classifications. 

Source ; U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Poplulation Reports , Series P-25: No. 704, 1977, pp. 38-60 and No. 721, 
1978, pp, 9-11. Figures for 1978-2000 are based on the Bureau of the Census Series II population projections. 

Note: The raw data was converted into this chart and published by. Cathy Henderson and Jane C. Plummer, "Adapting 
to Changes in the Characteristics of College-Age Youth", Policy Analysis Service Reports , Vol. 4, No. 2 
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THE 18-2^ YEAR-OLD POPLOLHTION, 1975-2000 
INCLyOING PROPORIIONS OF WHITES UNO NOiHITES 



S-11 
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19.1 



81.1 
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(a) In 1975, 85.8 percent of the total 18-24 year-old population (27.6 million) were white; 14.2 percent were 
nonwhite according to Census Classifications. 

Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Report s. Series P-25: No. 704, 1977, pp. 38-60 and No. 721, 
1978, pp. 9-11. Figures for 19/8-2000 are based on'the Bureau of Census Series II population projections. 

Note: The raw data was converted into this chart and published by Cathy Henderson and Janet C. Pluimier, "Adapting 
o -44 w Changes in the Characteristics of College-Age Youth", Policy Analysis Service Reports . Vol. 4, No. 2 
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S-15 




Less than lOt 



10 • 201 



More than 201 



Source: Policy Analysis Service, American Council on Education. Based on unpublished data from the Survey of Income 
and Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1978. 

Note: This map was published by Cathy Henderson and Janet C. Pluimer. "Adapting to Changes in the Characteristics 
of College-Age Youth", Policy Analysis Service Reports . Vol. 4, flo. 2 (December 1978): 22. 
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SM COf flRISONS OF Mmm SPANISH-ORIGIN PORJWTION 




Source ; Policy Analysis Service, American Council on Education. Based on unpublished data from the Survey of Income 
and Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1978. 



Note: This map was published by Cathy Henderson and Janet C. Pluiimer. "Adapting to Changes in the Characteristics 
of College-Age Youth", Policy Analysis Service Reports , Vol. 4, No. 2 (December 1978): 2h 
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COLLEGE-AGE POPULATION. WITH PROJECTIONS: UNITED STATES 

JULY 1968 TO 1988 



Population in millions 
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Year 



Source ; Martin M. Frankel, and Debra E. Gerald, Projections of 
Educational Statistics to 1988-89 (Washington, D.C.: 
National Center for Education Statistics, 1980): p. 12. 
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flLTEMIVEflPPROffllESTO' 
PLflilNG FOR THE 1980s ^"^^ 



MANAGEMENT OF DECLINE 



DECLINE OF THE 
COLLEGE-AGE 
POPULATION 



DECLINE OF THE 
COLLEGE 
ENROLLMENT 



INSTITUTIONAL 
^ RETRENCHMENT 



CONTRACTION 
. OF THE 
HIGHER 
EDUCATION 
SECTOR 



MANAGEMENT 

OF 
DECLINE 



„ STRATEGIC PLANNING AND CONTINGENCY BUDGETING 



DECLINE OF THE 
COLLEGE-AGE 
POPULATION 



ASSESSMENT 
OF 

POTENTIAL 
OFFSETS TO 
THE PROJECTED 
ENROLLMENT 
DECLINE 



DEVELOPMENT 
OF 

PROSPECTIVES 

FOR 
ALTERNATIVE 
FUTURE OUTCOMES 



RETRENCHMENT -J 



STEADY STATE ") 



STRATEGIC 
PLANNING 
TO SHAPE 
OUTCOMES 



CONTINGENCY 
BUDGETING 



Source ; Carol Francis, "Apocalyptic vs. Strategic Planning", 
Change . July/August 1980, p. 39. 




PROGRAMMATIC 
CHANGE 



OTHER 
ALTERNATIVES 
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FRAMEWORK FOR ASSESSING THE POTENTIAL OFFSETS 
TO PROJECTED ENROLLMENT DECLINES 
IN THE COLLEGE-AGE POPULATIONS 

1980 TO 1990 

SUMMARY CALCULATIONS 



Year 



College-Age 
Bopulalion 
(16-24) 



College-Going 
Rale 
(18-24) 



I978(jciual) 27.647.000 
1980 (cak'ulaicd) 29,462.000 
1990(cakuUted) 25.148.000 



25.3 
25.3 
25.3 



bi rolled 
In College 
(18-24) 



6,995.000 
7.454.000 
6.362.000 



Total 
Enrollment 
(All Ages) 



Calculated 
hull-Time 
Kquivaleni 
(IVrcert) 



11,661.000 
11.902.000 
10.810,000 



73 
73 
73 



1980-1990 

Number 
Percent 



4.314,000 
-14.6% 



Proiected Decline 

-1,092.000 
-14.6% 



-1,092.000 
-9.2% 



Qdculaied 
Full-Time 
Equtvaleni 
(Number! 



8.513,000 
8,688.000 
7.891,000 



797.000 
-9.2% 



CONTINUED- 



Source : Carol Francis, '^Apocalyptic vs. Strategic Planning", 
Change , July/August 1980, p. 42-43. 
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FRAMEWORK FOR ASSESSING THE POTENTIAL OFFSETS 
TO PROJECTED ENROLLMENT DECLINES 
IN THE COLLEGE-AGE POPULATIONS 

1980 TO 1990 



POSSIBLE OFFSETS 



Cilculited Cikulated Calculated 

Alternative Changed Cor)dition Increase in Full<Time Increase in 

Strategiet I980>I990 Enrollment Equivalent Enrollment 

Head Count (Percent) (PTE) 



1. Increased pariicipatUin iM 
women 20>34 

2. Increased enrollment uT 
adults 25 and over 



3. Increased enrollment oi 
young people t rum lower 
and middle iniome families 

Lower income 
(less than S 10.000) 
Middle income 
(SI 0.000-24.000) 
Higher income 
(S25.000and over) 

4. Increased coUese-fioing rate 
ol' the 1 8-24 age group 



5. Increased retention rales 



6. Increased enrollment of 
lb reign students 

7, Increased parlicipatiiin of 
men 35-64 



Increase women's college-(!oing 
rates to level of nien*s 

Increase enrollment at existing 
adult college-going rates because 
of adult population growth 

Increase coltege-goin^ rate< fiir 
adults by 1 percentage point, 
from 7.7 to 8.7 (25- 34) and 
1.4 to 2.4(35 and over) 

Increase collepc-giiing rate at each 
S5.000 income level to the rate 
at the next higher income level 



Increase the college rate 2 per- 
centage pouits from 25.3 per- 
cent to 27.3 percent 

Cut attrition between years 1-2 
and 3-4 by a quarter 

Attract one quarter of those who 
complete two-year programs into 
four-year programs 

Increase at a lower rate than 
1950-78 

Increase men's coUege-going rates 
to level of women's 



1.230.000 
629.000 

230.000 



237.000 
329.000 
0 

503.000 

161.000 
146.000 

280.000 
314.000 



56 
56 

56 



73 
73 

73 

73 
73 

73 
56 



689.000 
352.000 

129.000 
481.U00 



173.000 

240.000 
4I3.()0U 

367.000 



118.000 

107,000 
225.000 

204.000 
176,000 



8. Increased enrollment of 
employed people currently 
being served by industry 

9. Increased enrollment of 
graduate students 

Public Institutions 
Private Institutions 

10. Increased enrollmenl of 
minority youth 



11. Increased high school 
graduation rales 

12. Increased credentialling 
by test 



Inaease market share by 2 percent 



Inaease, but a slower rate than 
1970-77 



Increase minority high school 
graduation rates from 69.8 percent 
to 80.0 percent from 1 980 to 1 990 

Inaease high school graduation 
rate from 75 percent to 80 percent 

Increase crcdentiaUing rate from 7.6 
percent to 9.6 percent of high 
« school dropouts 



800.000 



17 



136.000 



1 1 0,000 
68.000 

102,000 



83.000 



22,000 



56 
56 

73 



73 



56 



Source : Carol Francis » "Apocalyptic vs. Strategic Planning", Change » 
July/August 1980» p. 42-43, 



62.000 
38.000 
100.000 
74.00C 



61,000 
12.000 
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OTHER FACTORS IMPAfJINfi ON FNRQI I MFNTR 

RATES OF RETURN 

- MITIGATING FACTS 

BUSINESS CYCLES 

- THE PAST 

- THE PRESENT 

- THE FUTURE 

- DIFFERENCES BY INSTITUTIONAL AND STUDENT TYPOLOGY 
OTHERS 
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RFIATING ENRQLLMFNTS TO DOLLARS 

TUITION 
FORMULAS 

LEGISLATIVE BEHAVIORS 

THE POLITICAL MODEL 
- EMPIRICAL EVIDENCE 
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KEY ENROLLMENT FACTORS 
TO BE WATCHED 

BIRTH RATES AND HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 
REGIONAL SHIFTS 

INDIVIDIIAI CHARACTFRISTirS 

• Age 

• Sex 

• Race/Ethnicity 

• Income Level 

• Geographic Origin (In State Vs. Out of State Status) 

• Domicile (Commuter Vs. Residency Status) 

FNRQLLMT CHARACTERISTICS AND SHIFTS 

• In Total (Head Count and FTE) 

• By Class/Year 

• By Level (LD/UD, Undergraduate/Graduate) 

• By Colleges/Schools 

• By Disciplines/Departments 

• By Programs and Majors 

• By Day Vs. Evening Status 

• By Full Time vs Part Time Status 
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MITIGATING ENROLLMENT FACTORS 
(HIGHLY INSTITUTIONAL SPECIFIC) 

• ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 

t REGIONAL INDUSTRY DEMANDS/CHANGES 

t UNEMPLOYMENT LEVELS 

t DRAFT LAWS 

• FEDERAL/STATE/INSTITUTIONAL POLICIES 

• POPULATION MIGRATION 

• OVERALL AND INSTITUTIONAL TUITION LEVELS 

• OVERALL AND INSTITUTIONAL STUDENT AID SUPPORT LEVELS 

• STUDENTS' GOALS 

• ECONOMIC VALUE OF A COLLEGE EDUCATION 

• FAMILY INCOME 

• INSTITUTION'S PERCEIVED PUBLIC IMAGE 

• INSTITUTION'S TRADITION 

• INSTITUTION'S RETENTION DYNAMICS 
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EiMHI 

I Enrollment 
Predictions 

• Population 
Demographics 

(e.g.; RACE; 

SEX, age) 



INSTITOTIONAL 
STUDENT 



• Total Enrollment 



• Individual 
Characteristics 

(E.Gu RACE; SEXi 

age) 
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ENROLLNENT 
CHIlRflCTERISTICS 
OF mm BODY 

I Individual Needs 
(e.g.) FT/PT, Najor) 



• Institutional 
, Requirements 

(E.Gu COLLEGE; 

Discipline) 



INSTITOTIONAL 

imcT 

e.Gu Resource 
Requirements^ Cost 
differentials; 
Staffing Patterns 
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RELATING THE INSTITOTION TO ITS E 



{m mm mm m 



Potential College ■ Going Population <^ 



• Birthrate Trends and Projections 

• High School Graduate Trends & 

Projections 

• M Year Olds Trends & 

Projections 

• Other Approp irate Categories 

Characteristics of Both College - 
Going Poplulation and the Total 

POPUUTION Rei 




INSTITUTION 



C> Actual and Projected Enrollments 
In Total 



Actual and Projected Characteristics 
OF Student Body Re: 



Age 
Sex 

Race/Ethnicity 
Income Level 
Etc. 
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I Age 

I Sex 

• Race/Ethnicity 

• Income Level 

• In State vs. Out-of-State 

• Commuters Vs. Residents 

• Etc. 



f 

1 


• • 

ILyZING THE STODENT BODY TRENDS 

Understanding and Preparing For 
Chances in the Hix 




INSTITOTIOKUL CNflRACTERlSTICS 


STODENT 
CHflMRISTICS 


College/ Discipline/ CntiR<;p 

School Department Level Program 


INDIVIDlt 

Age 
Sex 

Race/Ethnicity 
Income Level 
Georgraphic Origin 
Residency Status 
Etc. 




mi lMFMT RFIATFD 




Major 

Class/Level 

Full Time/Part Time 

Day/Night 

Etc, 
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CHANGES IN BIRTHRATES 
AND HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 



APPLICABILITY AT A GIVFN INf^TTTlfTTON 

• Are The Institution's Enrollments Directly Related 
To A Local/Regional Market? 

• If So. 

- What Is Trend In Local/Regional Birthrates and 
High School Graduates? 

- Can Institution's Enrollment Market Be Broadened 
Or Changed? 

• If Not. 

- Will National Trends Affect This Institution's 
Enrollment? 

- Can Changes in Marketing Or Other Strategies Overcome 
National Trends? 
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SHIFTS IN ENROLLMENTS 
BY REGION 



APPi IlABti tty a t a PiIvpn institution 

• Does This Institution Draw On Local Or Regional 
Markets? If So, Are Increasing Numbers Of Students 
In This Region Going To Institutions In Other Regions 

• Does This Institution Draw On Students From Other 
Regions? If So, Are The Numbers Of Out-Of-State 
Students Increasing? Is The Institution Still 
Capable Of Serving Local Students? 
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CHANGES IN ENROLLMENT 
BY AGE 



GFNFRAI TRENDS 



• More Students Beyond The Traditional 18 - 21 Year 
Old Age Bracket Are Enrolling. 



PQTFNTIAL INSTITIITIQNAI IMPLICATIONS 

• Policies And Procedures Applicable To Traditional 

18 - 21 Year Olds Need To Be Reviewed For Applicability 
To Older Students. 

• New Services, Particularly In Counseling, May Be 
Needed For Older Students. 

• Instructional Changes May Be Needed To Relate To 
Older Individuals With More Practical And Professional 
Experience. 

• Age Discrimination Rules And Activities Must Be Avoided. 
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CHANGES IN ENROLLMENT 
BY SEX 

GENERAL TRENDS 

0 Higher Numbers of Women are enrolling 

• Women tend to be older and more part time 

• Women are seeking new professional opportunities 
and are enrolling in nontraditional programs 

P OTENTIAL INSTITUTIONAL IMPLICATIONS 

• Need to be aware of courses and programs affected 
by increasing women's enrollments 

• Need to evaluate specific women's needs: 

- day care centers 

- counseling services 

- women's studies 

- additional faculty and administrators to 
serve as mentors and role models 

• Need to evaluate availability of evening and 
weekend classes 

• Need to evaluate flexible enrollment opportunities 
f Need to evaluate student loan opportunities 
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CHANGES IN ENROLLMENT 
BY RACE/ETHNICITY 



GENERAL TRENDS 

• Larger Numbers Of Minorities Are Enrolling. 



PnTFNTIAL INSTTTlJTIQNAi IMPI TCATinNS 

t Need To Review Special Needs Of Minority Students: 
Counseling, Remedial Courses, Financial Aid. 

• Need To Review Social Setting And Its Amenability 
To Minority Students. 

• Need To Assess Availability Of Minority Faculty And 
Administrators To Serve As Mentors And Role Models. 
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CHANGES IN INCOME LEVEL 
OF STUDENTS 



APPI KMU TTY AT A GIVFN INSTTTllTinN 

• If The Income Levels Of Students Are Decreasing^ 
Institution Needs To Evaluate^ 

- Adequacy Of Financial Aid Programs 

- Financial Capability Of Students To Complete 
Desired Level Of Course 

- Potential Work/Study Programs 
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CHANGE IN IN-STATE 
VS OUT-OF-STATE ENROLLMENTS 



6ENERAI TRFNDS 



ERIC 



• Due To Increasing Out-Of-State Fees, Many Students 
Are Choosing Home State Institutions. 

• Many Students In East and Midwest Are Choosing 
Institutions In The Sun Belt 



POTENTIAL INSTITIITIQNAI IMPLICATIONS 

• If Numbers Of Out-Of-State Students Are Decreasing, 

- Are Marketing Strategy Changes Needed To Attract 
More In-State Students? 

- Is Total Tuition Income Affected To The Point 
Fees Will Need To Be Increased? 

• If Numbers Of Out-Of-State Students Are Increasing, 

- Can Institutions Effectively Continue To Serve 
Local/Regional Student Needs? 

- Can In-State Fees Be Held Constant or Reduced? 
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CHANGES IN NUMBERS OF 
COMMUTERS VS RESIDENTS 



GEMFRAI TRENDS 



0 Increasing Numbers of Non-Traditional Students Indicates 
Increasing Numbers of Commuters 



POTFNTTAI INSTI TIITTnNAI IMPI TCATIQNS 

• Residence Facilities Are Not Fully Occupied. 

0 There Is Less Of A Student Body Presence. 

0 There Are Dramatic Shifts Away From The Traditional 
In Loco Parentis Concepts. 

0 Commuters Have Unique Needs Necessitating Specific 
Needs Assessments. 
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CHANGES IN ENROLLMENT 
IN TOTAL 



GENERAL TRENDS 

• Head Counts Are Declining Somewhat Or^ At Best^ Holding 
Constant. Some Institutions Do Have Increasing Enrollments, 
Though. 

• Full Time Equivalent (FTE) Counts Are Declining Dramatically 
(I.E. Part Time Enrollments Are Increasing). 



POTENTIAL INSTITUTIONAL IMPLICATIONS 

f Even If Head Count Enrollments Are Holding Constant Or 
Increasing, Need To Review Internal Shifts and Changes 
In FTE. 

• If Headcount And/Or FTE Enrollments Are Decreasing, Need 
To Assess Where, Why, And How To Take Advantage of Changes. 
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CHANGES IN ENROLLMENTS 
AT GRADUATE VS UNDERGRADUATE LEVELS 



GFNFRAI TRFNTIS 

• At Comprehensive Institutions Graduate/Professional 
Enrollments Are Often Increasing While Undergraduate 
Enrollments Are Declining Or Holding Constant. 

• More Interest In Occupation-Oriented Education 
(Including Community College Instruction) Than General 
Education, 



PQTFNTIAI INSTTTIITTONAI IMPIICATIONS 

• Will Mission And Marketing Strategies Need To Be 
Changed? 

• • Will Some Programs Need To Be Cut Back ( - Elimu\ted? 

• Are Some New Programs Needed? 

• What Changes In Resources (Money. Personnel tacilities) 
Does This Require? 
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SHIFTS IN ENROLLMENTS 
AMONG PROGRAMS AND MAJORS 



GENFRAI TRENDS 

• Even When Total Enrollments Are Increasinc- Or Holding 
Constant^ Enrollments By Program Or Major Are Changing. 

0 Non-Traditional Students Are Enrolling In Non-Traditional 
Programs . 



PflTFNTlAI INSTTTIITTDNAI TMPI I CATIONS 

• Need To Carefully Analyse Trend Changes In Enrollments 
By Program, College, And Major. (ICLM Matrix Helpful 
In This Regard.) 

• Need To Determine What Shifts Have Occurred And If Trends 
Will Continue. 
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CHANGES IN DAY 
VS EVENING ENROLLMENTS 



GENERAL TR ENDS 

• Due To Work Commitments, Non Traditional Students Are 
Enrolling More In Evening (And Even Weekend) Classes. 



POTFNTIAL INSTTTIlTTfiNAI IMPLICATIONS 

• Need To Evaluate Which Courses And Programs Are Most 
Affected By Increasing Evening Enrollments. 

• Need To Evaluate Changes Required In Course And Time 
Offerings To Accomodate Increasing Evening Enrollments. 

• Need To Evaluate Social And Counseling Changes Needed 
To Help Increasing Numbers Of Evening Students. 
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CHANGES IN FULL-TIME 
VS PART-TIME ENROLLMENTS 



GENERAL TRENDS 

f Increasing Enrollments Of More Traditional Types Of 

Students Have Resulted In Increased Part-Time Enrollments. 

t Total Enrollments May Increase or Hold Constant While 
Full-Time Equivalent (FTE) Enrollments Are Decreasing. 



pqtfntial institutional implications 

• Need To Evaluate Which Courses And Programs Are Most 
Affected By Increasing Part-Time Enrollments. 

f Need To Evaluate Changes Required In Course And Time 
Offerings To Accomodate Increasing Part-Time Enrollments. 

f Need To Evaluate Social And Counseling Changes To Help 
Increasing Numbers Of Part-Time Students. 
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CONTEXT UAL i'l m AFFECTING FNRQLI MFNTS 
WHAT ARE THE INSTITUTIONAL COMMONALITIES AND DIFFERENCES? 

WHAT ISSUES ARE INDICATED FOR THE FUTURE? 

WHAT DECISIONS NEED TO BE CONSIDERED? 

WHAT ARE THE BASIS FOR DECISIONMAKING? 
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EWROLIfllT • PIJINNIWG ISSOES 
RESOORCE FACTORS 



RELilTED FIHi[l<ll Km 



RESOURCE FUCTORS 



inPROe EFFICIENCy 



m VENTURES 



IMPROVEO EFFICIENCy 



REORGftNIZING M RESTRUCTURING 
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ICASE STUDY; AQUINAS CQIIfGn 
GFNERAI PFSfRIPTION ; 

f Four-Year. Private Liberal Arts College 

• Serving a Metropolitan Area of 400,000 

• Enrollment Approximately LOT (FTE) Students 



P R QBI F fIS: 

• Competition From 

- Calvin College and Seminary 

- Grand Rapids Junior College 

- Grand Valley State College 

- Davenport College 

- Kendall School of Design 

- Extension Programs from 

University of Michigan 
Michigan State University 
Western Michigan University 

• Decline in Enrollment of High School Seniors 
(18 TO 22 Year Olds) 

• Constantly Raising Tuition Necessitated by Inflation 

• Competition on Tuition (Community College Tuition was 
Cheaper by $1,000 to tlMO per Year) 
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fAfsF STUDY; AQUINAS mil FfiF (rnNTiNiiPn) 



PQTENTIAI snillTIQNS . 

• Find Ways of Saving Money 

• Seek Better Management of Existing Resources 

• Assess Existing Programs and Resources 

• Recognize Responsibilities to Other Potential Student 
Clienteles 

LIABII ITIFS ; 

• Faculty Conservatism (Resistance to Change) 

e General Unawareness of Opportunities Outside the 
Established Tradition 

• Lack of Key Staff Personnel with Awareness of Oppor- 
tunities FOR Growth 

• General Loss of Heart; Defeatist Attitude 

• A Faculty Dedicated to the Institution and Its Students; 
Willingness to Suffer Smaller Compensation and Harder 
Labor to Support the Institution 

• A Sense of Jeopardy and Motivation to Do Something 

• Freedom to Act (Not Answerable to a Bureaucracy) 

• A 12 TO 1 Student-Faculty Ratio (Under-Utilized Faculty 
Resources) 

Er|c ^^^"2 ^2 



CASF STUDY! AQUINAS TQI I FGF (CoNTimiFn) 
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• Intensive Self Study in Five Areas: 

- Governance 

- Faculty Rights and Responsibilities 

- Student Rights and Responsibilities 

- Teaching Resources and Theory 

- Learning Resources and Theory 

• Visitations by Faculty to Other Colleges 

• Revision of the Faculty Governance Structure 

• Development of New Programs (i.e.. New Student Markets) 

- The "Encore" Degree Completion Program 

- The "Career Action" Degree Program 

- Academic Credit for Nurses 

- The "College Expectations" Program 

- "Saturday Classes" Program 

- Law Enforcement Education Program 

- "Summer School Without Walls" Program 

- The "Campus Health Club" Program 

- An Engineering Program that Had Been Previously 
Planned But Had Never Gotten Started) 



Comparison of Full Tlmo Equlvalont Studonts and Full TImo Stuitonts 
Aqulnaa Colioga, Qrand Rapids, Michigan 
194S-1B72 
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AQUINAS COLLEGE 







TABLE 1 










Encore Program Incomt and Expendlturts, 1969-73 








FY 1970 


FY 1971 


FY 1972 




FY 1973 


Income 


$22,969 


$31 .046 


$52,212 




$92,362 


Expenditures 
Instruction 
Administration 


2,000 

12.546 14.546 


3.651 

11.929 15.760 


1,633 
12.050 13.663 


5.110 
12.076 


17.166 


Excess of Income 
over Expenditures 


$ 6.441 


15.266 


$36,329 




$75,194 


Return on Cash 
Investment 


56% 


97% 


276% 




437% 







TABLE 2 










Career Action Program Income and Expenditures, 1969*1973 






FY 1970 




FY 1971 




FY 1972 




FY 1973 


Income 


$93,522 




$156,535 




$176,461 




$276,933 


Expenditures 
Instruction 
Administration 


19.903 

10.426 30.329 


35.961 
15.550 


51.531 


31.117 
25.264 


56,401 


66.340 
34.532 


100.672 


Excess of Income 
over Expenditures 


$63,193 




$107,004 




$122,060 




$176,061 


Return on Cash 
Investment 


206% 




206% 




216% 




175% 
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STMTEGIC DECISION MEflS M EiOLLENT PLANNING ISSOES 



Decision Areas 



1. Basic Philosophy and Values 



2. Goals & Objectives 



Issues Directly Related To 
EeiLeLEiiMii 

Given enrollment changes, does the 
institutional mission need to be 

REV I EWF' ''HANGED? 

Given enrollment changes, do the goals 
and objectives of any colleges/programs 
need to be reviewed/changed? 



3, Clientele 



are the students being served now? 
What students have been served? 
What students do we want to be serving? 



'I. Program/Service Nix 



5. Geographic Service Area 



Are existing programs and services 
appropriately serving our current or 
intended student body? 

What is the geographic area from which we 
traditionally pull student enrollments? 
What would we like to be our georgraphic 

service AREA? 



6, Comparative Advantage 



86 



How CAN WE OBTAIN A DIFFERENTIAL ADVANTAGE 
OVER OTHER INSTITUTIONS IN REGARD TO 
ATTRACTING AND KEEPING STUDENTS? 



RELATING GENERAL ISSUES fO 
SPECIFIC INSTITUTIONAL SITUTATIONS 

ISSUE: STUDENT CLIENTELE NEEDS TO BE BROADENED 

DECISION: AN ANALYSIS OF THE CHARACTERISTICS OF INDIVIDUALS 
IN THE GEOGRAPHIC SERVICE AREA INDICATES THE 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE CURRENT STUDENT BODY MUST 
BE CHANGED TO MATCH THIS MIX. 

QUESTIONS AND OPTIONS RELATING TO DECISION: 

1. What types of students must be actively sought? 

2. Who will be responsible for analyzing how to 
attract these students? 

3. What internal process and areas will be involved in 
different marketing strategies? 

^, What considerations need to be given to retaining 
different types of students? 
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RELATING GENERAL ISSUES TO 
SPECIFIC INSTITUTIONAL SITUATIONS 



ISSUE: RESOURCES NEED TO E INCREASED 
DECISION: TUITION Will E INCREASED 

QUESTIONS AND (FTIONS RELATING TO DECISIOTh 

1. Shall fees at all levels /j© for all programs 

BE increased? 

- Same amount or percent? 

- Differing amounts or percents? 

2. Shall fees for student services be increased? 

3. Shall some fees be increased now and others 

AT later or staggered TIMES? 
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SEHIW OBJECTIVES 

1, Undersiaud The Strategic Enrollment Issues That Need To Be Considered, 

I 

2, Review to Assess The National to Regional Demographic Trends Being Predicted. 

3, UNDERSTAND IhAT INDIVIDUAL InSITUTIONS ARE FaCING DIFFERENT ENROLLMENT SlTUTATIONSl 

DECLlN^y STABILITY; AND INCREASE. 

IN SPECIFIC FOR TOOR leiTOTlQW 
1. Review Actual Enrollment Trends. 

5. Assess The Possible Implications Associated With These Enrollment Changes. 

6. Determine Alternatives For Responding To Or Planning For These Enrollment Changes. 



SYNTHESIS 
THE ENROLLMENT FUTURE 
ARISING ISSUES 
ADDRESSING THE ISSUES 
A FRAMEWORK FOR ANALYSIS AND ACTION 
EXISTING OBSTACLES 

^^ 
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GENERAL I ZAUUJ^ 



ANTICIPATION OF CHANGES 



THE NATURE OF CHANGES 



IMPLICATIONS FOR INSTITUTIONAL LIFE 



THE FUNDAMENTAL NATURE OF CHANGES 
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